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usually adopted, since there are some grounds for thinking that 
the limits of disturbance are generally lines of faulting or limits 
of formations. In the first report received, the extreme points 
mentioned to the west were Jacksonville and Chicago, both 
situated on a line which represents the axis of the promontory of 
Florida, as shown by the map. The great mass of the surface 
shaken lies to the east of this line, so that this surface would be 
bounded by coast-line directions, at least partially. When fuller 
information comes to hand, I trust to be .able to show more 
perfect results in this respect. J. P. O’Reilly 1 


Algebraic Notation of Kinship 

Mr. F. Galton has described two systems of kinship nota¬ 
tion : one in his work on “ Hereditary Genius/’ pp. 50-53 ; the 
other in a letter to Nature, vol. xxviii. p. 435. I propose to 
indicate here the outline of another system, which, though 
slightly more cumbrous in form than Mr. Galton’s, seems to me 
to possess some advantages of its own. 

Let us denote the: male members of a family by a capital 
letter, say F, females by a small letter, f Taking the person 
described as a starting-point, relatives in different generations 
may be denoted by indices attached to these letters. For rela¬ 
tives in the same generation, the index is 0; for those in the 
first, second, &c., generation before him, the indices are 1, 2, 
&c. ; for those in generations following him they are -i, -2, &c. 
Thus, a brother would be denoted by the symbol F°, a sis'er 
by f° ; the father by F 1 and mother by f 1 ; a son by F' 1 and a 
daughter by f~\ Again, the father’s father would be denoted 
by F J F 1 , or more shortly by F 2 ; the father’s mother by F*/ 1 ; 
a son’s son by F -2 , a daughter’s son by y r “ 1 F* 1 ; the father’s 
brother by F 1 F° (or perhaps by F 10 , if it be remembered that 
here 10 stands for 1 -f o, and not for ten, which is too large a 
number to be often required); the mother’s brother by f 1 F° ; 
the father’s sister’s son by F 1 /° F* 1 , and her daughter by 
FVy; 1 ; and so on. The advantages of the system are : (1) 
that it is readily used and interpreted; (2) that the generation 
of any relation with respect to the person described may be 
found at once by adding the indices of his kinship symbol. For 
example, in the last two instances given, the sum of the indices 
is 0, showing that in both cases the generation is the same as 
that of the person described. 

The simpler relationships are shown in the following table :— 
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If desired, suffixes to the letters might be added to denote the 
position in his family of any person noted in the kinship symbol, 
lhe symbol F f f 5 1 would, for example, denote a son’s daughter, 
the son being the third member of his family, and his daughter 
the fifth. Charles Davison 

Birmingham, September 30 


Physiological Selection 

_^- s Lr. Romanes has had his attention drawn to my letter 
(Nature, vol. xxxi. p. 4), he may be interested in knowing just 
how far Ins theory of physiological selection was anticipated by 
what was in my mind. 

My idea was that a spontaneous variation might occur in the 
sexual elements of the offspring of one parent or pair which 
would leave them fertile with each other, while rendering them 
almost or quite infertile with the rest of the species, so that the 
family would be physiologically insular. 

Though I did not definitely so limit it, it did not seem to me 
likely that a corresponding change in both sexes, which was 


what I had in my mind, would occur, except in the offspring of 
the same parent or pair ; and I rejected the idea of a gradually 
increasing infertility in favour of a total or nearly total infertility 
arising in the one generation, because I did not see any cause 
for the continuous increase from generation to generation of such 
infertility. 

It did not occur to me that a partial infertility would, in a 
number of generations, produce the same result, as pointed out 
by Dr. Romanes (Nature, August 5, p. 316). Nor do I now 
see clearly that it would ever lead to the total infertility which 
exists between species which have not otherwise diverged very 
much. At present, however, I only wish to point out that the 
idea of gradually increasing infertility was in no way anticipated 
by me. Edmund Catchpool 

Friends’ Institute, 13, Bishopsgate Street Without, 

London, E.C., October 9 


American Vines 

In reading Prof. Carrulhers’ very interesting address to the 
Biological Section of the British Association, I observe that he 
says, when speaking of the vine discovered by Dr. Schweinfurth 
at Abd-el-Qurna : “ The leaves which have been obtained entire 
exactly agree in form with those cultivated at the present day, 
but the under-surface is clothed with white hairs, a peculiarity 
which Dr. Schweinfurth has not observed in any Egyptian vines 
of our time.” Will you allow me to remark that this is a cha¬ 
racter of several of our American vines ? Both the Northern 
Fox and the Summer Grape ( V. Labritsca and V. astivalii) are 
conspicuously downy on the lower surface of the leaves—so much 
so that they appear white. 

This fact adds another to the list of points in which the old 
flora of the eastern hemisphere resembles that now existing on 
the western side of the Atlantic. But the resemblance in°this 
case is of much more recent date than those with which we are 
so familiar from the researches of Prof. Heer among the Oenin- 
gen beds of Switzerland. 

In connection with the facts above mentioned, it would be of 
interest to ascertain if an opportunity should ever occur whether 
the other noteworthy differences between the American vines 
generally and the European vine, namely, the musky or foxy 
flavour and the soft and pulpy, not firm and fleshy, berry were 
accompaniments of the downy leaf. This may never be possible, 
but it would serve to show which of the two was the older stem 
from which the other has diverged. E. W. Claypole 

Akron, O., U.S., September 30 


“ Scopelus miilleri ” 

A few weeks since I received a letter from Mr. Southwell, 
of Norwich, wherein he informed me that Capt. Gray had sent 
him a very interesting fish, which he kindly forwarded to 
Cheltenham. He captured it on August 1, 1886, in lat. 73° 12' 
N., and long. 14° 28' W. Capt. Gray remarked :—“ It was at 
the surface ; I noticed it while away in a boat as I leant over the 
bow and watched the water as it passed. It was covered with 
bright golden scales when I first found it, but they are nearly all 
rubbed off. It was alive when I picked it up, and the tempera¬ 
ture of the water was 35° F., ancf that of the air 35 0 also. ’ 

. The specimen is in comparatively a good state of preserva¬ 
tion ; the tail, however, has been broken, reducing its total 
length to 2 inches ; from the snout to the base of the caudal fin, 

1'8 inch. 

D. 14, P. 11, V. 8, A. 16, C. 19, L.l. 36. 

Its proportions are normal, agreeing with Collett’s description, 
the origin of the dorsal fin commencing exactly midway between 
the end of the tnout and the base of the caudal fin. As good 
examples appear to be very rare, I propose remarking on certain 
appearances which have been in dispute. The eye-like spots are 
thus disposed : along the edge of the abdomen, between the 
throat and base of the ventral fins, 5 pairs ; between the ventral 
and anal, 3 pairs ; along the base of the anal, 8 pairs ; beyond 
the anal, 6 pairs. Kruger gave a similar number between the 
ventral and anal to what exists in this specimen, but Collett 
found 4 pairs there. Between the 6th and 7th pairs along the 
base of the anal fin, and between the 5th and 6th pairs behind 
that fin, there is a wider space than between the others. Along 
the side and below the posterior half of the lateral line are two 
more of these eye'-like spots, while a row of three passes from 
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the anterior of these to the subopercle. Another spot exists at 
the shoulder above the gill-opening, and an indistinct one on 
the edge of the preopercle. 

The figure in the magnificent work of the “ Fishery Industries 
of the United States,” plate 202, agrees with this specimen in 
the proportions of the body and length of the fin-rays ; but, sup¬ 
posing the species to be the same, differs from it materially in 
some other points. The position of the dorsal fin is shown too 
far forward; the scaling is not identical, as the lateral line 
in Capt. Gray’s specimen stands upon a narrow but vertically 
elongated row of smooth scales, having three rows of smaller 
ones above it, and four below it; also the eye-like spots are 
not similarly placed, and the pectoral fin is narrower, with its 
rays more elongated. Francis Day 

Cheltenham, October I 


The Sense of Smell 

With reference to Mr. Mitchell’s inquiries (Nature, Sep¬ 
tember 30, p. 521), there is a peculiarity about musk which I 
have never found anybody to be previously aware of, namely, it 
is impossible to smell it twice, taking two good “sniffs” con¬ 
secutively at a plant, i.e. after a singlg exspiration; on the 
second inspiration there is no odour of musk whatever. 

George Henslow 


Humming in the Air caused by Insects 

Your correspondent who writes on the above subject in this 
week’s number of Nature (p. 547) remarks that “It is singular 
that no explanation has been offered by any one for such a 
common phenomenon.” May I be allowed to refer him to my 
“'Observations in Natural History” (published in 1846), p. 226, 
where I have given a statement of my own on the subject, 
adding a reference to Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” in 
which he makes some remarks on this humming, as heard in the 
tropical regions, where the phenomena is naturally so much 
more striking, and on a wider scale. 

There can be no doubt the explanation of the phenomenon 
given by your correspondent is the correct one. 

Bath, October 9 Leonard Blomefield 


THE HONG KONG OBSERVATORY 
TAR. W. DOBERCK, Government Astronomer at the 
above Observatory, has recently published an 
official report on the astronomical instruments under his 
charge, and on the time service of Hong Kong in 1885, 
the determination of local time being the chief purpose of 
the astronomical branch of the institution. 

The Report states that the Observatory possesses a 
transit instrument, by Messrs. Troughton and Simms, of 
3 inches aperture and 3 feet focal length. Setting in 
declination is effected by means of two small circles fixed 
on the telescope near the eye-end, and read by levels. 
The axis is perforated for side lamps. The pivots, which 
are made of chilled bell-metal, show no perceptible differ¬ 
ence between their diameters, but minute irregularities 
appear to exist, though too small to allow their exact 
amount to be determined by means of the axis level This 
level is used in determining the inclination of the axis, 
and another similar level is provided for use with the 
zenith micrometer in the observation of differences of 
zenith distances on either side of the zenith. 

The eyepiece was originally furnished with one movable 
and seven fixed vertical wires, but the latter after a 
little while began to get entangled with the fixed wires, 
and finally broke. Although it had been found very use¬ 
ful in the determination of the instrumental constants, it 
was not thought well to replace it for fear lest the per¬ 
manent wires might become disturbed or broken by it. 
Transits were at first observed over all the seven wires, 
but in 1886 only the five middle wires have been used. 
There are also two horizontal wires about a minute of arc 
apart, and the object the transit of which is to be observed, 
is brought midway between them. The eyepiece and wire 
system can be revolved through a quarter of a revolution, 


so that the vertical wires become horizontal, and can be 
used for determining the differences of zenith distance 
for latitude ; but as the instrument is in constant use as 
a transit, this arrangement has never been made use of, 
there being the less necessity for employing it, as Col. 
Palmer had accuratelydetermined the latitude of the Ob¬ 
servatory in 1882. 

The telescope rests upon a cast-iron stand with revers¬ 
ing apparatus ; no change in the inclination has ever 
been perceived to be caused by the reversion. The stand 
rests on a slab of Portland stone on the top of a brick 
pier sunk 5 feet in the ground, where it is surrounded by 
a brick cylinder to protect it from surface oscillations. 

In 1884 505 transits were observed ; in 1885, 313 ; the 
inclination of the axis was observed 150 times in the 
former and 117 in the latter year. A meridian mark, 
which is viewed through an object-glass of about 66 feet 
focal length is placed about 70 feet to the north of the 
transit instrument; another meridian mark is 11,354 feet 
to the south across the harbour. 

The standard sidereal and mean time clocks were 
supplied by Messrs. E. Dent and Co. The former has a 
cast-iron back which is firmly screwed to iron bolts 
cemented in the pier placed in the clock-room. The 
pendulum has the zinc and steel compensations originally 
designed for the transit of Venus expeditions. The clock 
was also supplied with a galvanic contact apparatus 
omitting one second each minute, for working a sympa¬ 
thetic dial in the transit-room, but as the contact-apparatus 
was found to interfere with the going of the standard- 
clock, its use was discontinued early in 1885, and the 
observations have since been made with a chrono¬ 
meter which is subsequently compared with the standard- 
clock. 

The mean daily rates during ten-day periods of the 
standard clock are given in a table, and from the rates 
between January 1 and June 9 the following formula for 
the rate at t degrees Fahrenheit is deduced:— 
r = 4" is/247 — os.'033 (/ — 70°). 

The clock stopped twice during the year, viz. on June 12 
and August 23, each time during a thunderstorm. A 
difficulty was experienced in the attempt to determine 
separately the barometric coefficient, since the mean 
height of the barometer in Hong Kong falls regularly as 
the mean temperature rises, but it appeared to be 
insensible. 

It should be noted, however, that the mean rates which 
Dr. Doberck publishes here suggest that the formula 
given above is only correct within certain limits. The 
clock would appear to be compensated for 80 3 or 85° ; at 
least there seems to be no regular variation in its rate 
about these temperatures, the decline in the rate which 
accompanies the rise of temperature up to 8o° showing a 
check or even a slight reversal about that point. Prob¬ 
ably, however, the mean daily rates cannot be trusted to 
the degree of refinement to which they are here given. 
The number of transits observed is decidedly small, and 
the errors of the transit-instrument do not seem to have 
been very frequently or regularly determined during 1885. 
No information is given as to the degree of accordance 
of the daily rates actually observed. 

The mean time clock is similar to the sidereal standard 
clock, and appears to go as well. It is furnished with 
galvanic contact springs, which are pressed every hour at 
the exact second, and send a current through a reversing 
commutator worked by one Ldclanche cell, by means of 
which the current that drops the time ball at 1 p.m. is 
closed. 

Some trouble has been experienced with the time ball. 
First the galvanic coil in the mean-time clock-case for 
setting the clock right before the ball is dropped, is not 
strong enough, as it takes nearly an hour and a half to 
correct an error of a second. The lock sent out with the 








